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THE HONOURABLE JOHN P. ROBARTS 


It is a great pleasure for me to have been 
asked to contribute an article for the first is- 
sue of the Toronto EpucATION QUARTERLY. 
This magazine hasan opportunity of making 
a substantial contribution in the field of cur- 
rent educational thought not only in Toron- 
to but in the province, and I wish for its 
editors and producers every success. 

Ever since 1844, when Egerton Ryerson 
launched his programme of education in 
Upper Canada, progress has been recorded 
in bringing greater opportunities in educa- 
tion to the youth of Ontario. At certain 
periods this steady growth has been given a 
new emphasis or a special impetus by the 
rate of settlement in the province, the econ- 
omic conditions, the sociological changes, 
and the shift of population from farms to 
urban centres. All these factors have been 
instrumental in bringing about modifica- 
tions of the existing courses of study and 
have resulted in improvements in the educa- 
tional programme of our schools. In 1961 
economic and sociological conditions de- 
mand a further revision and every effort is 
being made to meet the needs of changing 
conditions in order to ensure that every 
young person in Ontario will receive the 
maximum benefit that our educational fa- 
cilities can offer. 

Irresponsible statements are being circul- 
ated by persons who state that academic in- 
struction is being jettisoned in favour of 
technical and vocational training. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. In planning 
changes we are being careful not to com- 
promise standards. Not only will the acad- 
emic programme be retained but with a 
more careful selection of pupils suited to 
academic pursuits the content of courses.can 
be strengthened and made more significant. 
At the same time, however, technical and 
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commercial training will assume a role that 
is commensurate with the changing econ- 
omic pattern. 


ius, existing conditions in our second- 
ary school educational system it appears 
that commercial and technical courses donot 
enjoy the prestige of the academic courses 
nor do they enjoy the prestige that is right- 
fully theirs when they are viewed against 
the requirements of our society and the op- 
portunities which they open up to our young 
people. As a result many of our high school 
pupils of superior ability whose interests, 
inclinations, and aptitudes indicate that they 
should be engaged in pursuing vocational 
studies are following academic courses of 
study, perhaps to their own detriment. With 
these ideas in mind, it seems to me to be 
most appropriate that I should mention the 
recent plans developed and put forward by 
the Department of Education in our second- 
ary school system. 

We have had a relatively unnoticed but 
none the less astonishing revolutionin school 
attendance in our secondary school system 
during the past few years. Our total school 
enrolment is increasing at about twice the 
rate of increase of our general population, 
and our secondary school enrolment, as a 
percentage of the population age fifteen to 
nineteen years, increased from 41 per cent 
in 1950 to 62.6 per cent in 1960, and, by 
projection, should reach 80 per cent before 
1970. 

This means that there are many, many 
young people in this age group now attend- 
ing secondary school who would not have 
taken advantage of secondary school oppor- 
tunities ten or fifteen years ago. Moreover, 
these pupils stay longer in school. Many 





young people who might have been satisfied 
formerly to leave school after Grade 10 now 
remain to complete Grade 12 and to grad- 
uate. Also, it must be noted, the post-war 
birth rate is just beginning to affect the 
secondary schools. 


A consequence of this development has 
been an examination of the programmes 
which have been offered in our secondary 
schools with a view to broadening them to 
provide the type of education which would 
be most suitable to that ever-increasing seg- 
ment of our population. 

Those of us who were adults before the 
beginning of the war in 1939 realize that in 
those days, especially in the rural areas, it 
was mainly the more capable young people 
who attended high school and only they re- 
mained through three, four, or five years. 
Today, with the exception of the retarded 
and the most isolated, almost all attend se- 
condary school by choice, aided indeed by 
legions of school buses. The secondary 
school must now provide a variety of courses 
to challenge the able pupils who will proceed 
to post-secondary studies and to educate 
and train a second group who will enter 
business, industry, or the personal services. 
We must also train for the occupations a 
third and smaller group who have little apti- 
tude for formal education but must be helped 
to acquire some minor skill which will fit 
them to serve society and themselves. Ideally 
every pupil should have a programme of his 
own in which he might progress at his own 
rate. In practice the economics of school ad- 
ministration prevent this ideal situation but 
permit most schools to organize several 
streams or levels of instruction in one of 
which each pupil may have a reasonable op- 


portunity for success. The day when all pu- 
pils who present themselves for enrolment 
may be offered the same course of study 
appears to be past. 


| n addition, we have had to bear in mind the 
increasing industrialization of our province 
and the necessity for more and more trained 
personnel to staff our complex industrial 
structure. The need for more highly trained 
technical personnel and the gradual decrease 
in the number of semi-skilled and non- 
skilled jobs in our economy have been fac- 
tors which must be considered. The auto- 
matic machines have become more and more 
complicated and now require skilled persons 
for their operation and maintenance. 

As a result of these factors, a broad pro- 
gramme for technical and vocational train- 
ing in our province has been recently an- 
nounced to supplement and perhaps com- 
plement the academic programme. The pro- 
gramme lies in three main areas of education 
in the province, namely, trade schools, in- 
stitutes of technology and technical and vo- 
cational training at the secondary school 
level. 

It is the intention of the Department to 
establish trade schools at London, at Ottawa 
and at Sault Ste. Marie which will function 
in a manner similar to The Provincial Insti- 
tute of Trades in Toronto. These trade 
schools will be used primarily to provide a 
close liaison with the training of apprentices 
in industry, to retrain unemployed persons, 
and to provide an education in technical and 
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trade subjects for those who left the regular 
school system or who are beyond the age of 
secondary school and find their skills in- 
sufficient in our modern world. These trade 
schools will, in co-operation with industry, 
retrain men as a result of the continuing 
development of machines, and it is hoped 
that they will assist in retraining men in new 
techniques in co-operation with industry. 


;* expansion of new technical and voca- 
tional facilities in connection with our se- 
condary school system will be accomplished 
by the creation of new facilities in many 
areas and enlargement of existing technical 
school accommodation. We expect to offer 
technical and vocational training in many 
parts of Ontario for the first time through 
the creation of new facilities. We anticipate 
that this programme will result in three 
alternative paths for our young people in 
secondary schools. First, they may follow 
the traditional academic courses leading to 
university and the professions. Secondly, 
they may follow technical and vocational 
education and training for engineering or 
technological training in our institutes or 
for direct entry into industry. Thirdly, they 
may obtain a business and commercial edu- 
cation and training to fit them to continue 
into post-graduate work at the university 
level in these fields, or to enter directly into 
the business and commercial life of our 
province. 

It is now possible to proceed from techni- 
cal or commercial training through Grade 13 
to the universities but only in the schools of 
the larger cities has this been the practice. 
Composite schools henceforth will offer 
courses of pre-professional standard in both 
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the technical and commercial sections of the 
school in addition to the courses which lead 
direct to employment. 

Anticipated also for boys are courses in 
business which will attract those who are 
potential salesmen, senior clerks, and junior 
executives. It is felt that commercial educa- 
tion should attract both boys and girls in 
almost equal numbers but in courses differ- 
ing noticeably in theory and skills. 

Additional courses must be developed 
to provide these goals, and blueprints for 
the revised courses are at present being pre- 
pared. In order that the adjusted programme 
may be available for school opening in Sep- 
tember 1962, when much of the new voca- 
tional accommodation will be ready, tenta- 
tive outlines of courses will be prepared 
during the fall term of 1961, to be issued to 
schools early in 1962. Committees for this 
purpose are now being established consist- 
ing of Departmental officials and outstand- 
ing practising teachers. They will welcome 
suggestions from business, industrial, and 
professional organizations and will consult 
with secondary school teachers and univer- 
sity officials in various parts of the province 
during September and October. After a 
period of trial and experimentation, prob- 
ably of several years’ duration, detailed 
courses of study will be written. The com- 
mittees will consider the desire of the uni- 
versities and the secondary schools for 
closer liaison and for better integration of 
senior secondary grade courses with first 
year university programmes. 

Steps are being taken also to recruit an 
additional supply of technical shop work 
teachers for 1962-63. 

Finally, our institutes of technology 
throughout the province will be enlarged 
and the use of their facilities will be encour- 
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aged. These institutes provide post-graduate 
and technological training at a level below 
that of the university trained engineer. 

The experience in Ontario has been to 
date that the graduates of these institutes 
are keenly sought after by industry, and we 
hope, over a period of years, to develop a 
constant flow of well trained and skilled 
technicians to serve our rapidly developing 
industrial needs. 
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The space in an article of this type does 
not permit me to enlarge upon these pro- 
grammes. They constitute a marked depar- 
ture from the courses of study offered in the 
past. It is the hope of the Department of 
Education that they will present for our 
young people a more flexible course of stu- 
dies and will result in a more adequately 
educated and trained body of youth to take 
its place in our present day society. 




















The Iwo Cultures and Education 


c. P. SNOW 
For thirty years I have felt I was moving 
among “two cultures”, two groups — com- 
parable in intelligence, identical in race, not 
grossly different in social origin, earning 
about the same incomes, who had almost 
ceased to communicate. 

I believe the intellectual life of the whole 
of western society is increasingly being split 
into two polar groups: at one pole we have 
the literary intellectuals, who incidentally 
while no one was looking took to referring 
to themselves as “intellectuals” as though 
there were no others; at the other pole, 
scientists, and as the most representative, 
the physical scientists. Between the two a 
gulf of mutual incomprehension — some- 
times (particularly among the young) hos- 
tility and dislike, but most of all lack of 
understanding. Non-scientists tend to think 
of scientists as brash and boastful, shallowly 
optimistic, unaware of man’s condition. On 
the other hand, the scientists believe that 
the literary intellectuals are totally lacking 
in foresight, peculiarly unconcerned with 
their brother men, in a deep sense anti- 
intellectual, anxious to restrict both art and 
thought to the existential moment. 

First, about the scientists’ optimism. Most 
of the scientists I have known well have felt 
— just as deeply as the non-scientists I have 
known well — that the individual condition 
of each of us is tragic. But nearly all of them 
— and this is where the color of hope gen- 
uinely comes in— would see no reason why, 
just because the individual condition is tra- 
gic, so must the social condition be. 

Most of our fellow human beings, for 
instance, are underfed and die before their 
time. In the crudest terms, that is the social 
condition. There is a moral trap which 
comes through the insight into man’s loneli- 
ness: it tempts one to sit back, complacent 


in one’s unique tragedy, and let the others 
go without a meal. 


As a group, the scientists fall into that 
trap less than others. They are inclined to 
be impatient to see if something can be 
done; and inclined to think that it can be 
done, until it’s proved otherwise. That is 
their real optimism, and it’s an optimism 
that the rest of us badly need. 

If the scientists have the future in their 
bones, then the traditional culture responds 
by wishing the future did not exist. It is the 
traditional culture, to an extent remarkably 
little diminished by the emergence of the 
scientific one, which manages the western 
world. 


;* degree of incomprehension on both 
sides is the kind of joke which has gone 
sour. There are about fifty thousand work- 
ing scientists in England and about eighty 
thousand professional engineers or applied 
scientists. During the war and in the years 
since, my colleagues and I have had to inter- 
view somewhere between thirty to forty 
thousand of these — that is, about twenty- 
five per cent. The number is large enough to 
give us a fair sample, though of the men we 
talked to most would still be under forty. 
We were able to find out a certain amount of 
what they read and thought about. I confess 
that even I, who am fond of them and re- 
spect them, was a bit shaken. We hadn’t 
quite expected that the links with the tradi- 
tional culture should be so tenuous, nothing 
more than a formal touch of the cap. 

As one would expect, some of the very 
best scientists had and have plenty of energy 
and interest to spare, and we came across 
several who had read everything that liter- 
ary people talk about. But that’s very rare. 





Most of the rest, when one tried to probe for 
what books they had read, would modestly 
confess, “Well, I’ve tried a bit of Dickens,” 
rather as though Dickens were an extra- 
ordinarily esoteric, tangled and dubiously 
rewarding writer, something like Rainer 
Maria Rilke. In fact that is exactly how they 
do regard him: we thought that discovery, 
that Dickens had been transformed into the 
type-specimen of literary incomprehensi- 
bility, was one of the oddest results of the 
whole exercise. 

But of course, in reading him, in reading 
almost any writer whom we should value, 
they are just touching their caps to the tra- 
ditional culture. They have their own cul- 
ture, intensive, rigorous, and constantly in 
action. This culture contains a great deal of 
argument, usually much more rigorous, and 
almost always at a higher conceptual level, 
than literary persons’ arguments — even 
though the scientists do cheerfully use words 
in senses which literary persons don’t recog- 
nize, the senses are exact ones, and when 
they talk about “subjective”, “objective”, 
“philosophy” or “progressive”, they know 
what they mean. even though it isn’t what 
one is accustomed to expect. 

Remember, these are very intelligent men. 
Their culture is in many ways an exacting 
and admirable one. It doesn’t contain much 
art, with the exception, an important excep- 
tion, of music. Verbal exchange, insistent 
argument. Long-playing records. Color-pho- 
tography. The ear, to some extent the eye. 

Of books, though, very little. And of the 
books which to most literary persons are 
bread and butter, noveis, history, poetry, 
plays, almost nothing at all. It isn’t that 
they’re not interested in the psychological 
or moral or social life. In the social life, they 
certainly are, more than most of us. In the 


moral, they are by and large the soundest 
group of intellectuals we have; there is a 
moral component right in the grain of sci- 
ence itself, and almost all scientists form 
their own judgments of the moral life. In the 
psychological they have as much interest as 
most of us, though occasionally I fancy they 
come te it rather late. It isn’t that they lack 
the interests. It is much more that the whole 
literature of the traditional culture doesn’t 
seem to them relevant to those interests. 
They are, of course, dead wrong. As a result, 
their imaginative understanding is less than 
it could be. They are self-impoverished. 


Bu what about the other side? They are 
impoverished too— perhaps more seriously, 
because they are vainer about it. They still 
like to pretend that the traditional culture is 
the whole of “culture”, as though the na- 
tural order didn’t exist. As though the ex- 
ploration of the natural order was of no 
interést either in its own value or its con- 
sequences. As though the scientific edifice 
of the physical world was not, in its intellec- 
tual depth, complexity and articulation, the 
most beautiful and wonderful collective 
work of the mind of man. Yet most non- 
scientists have no conception of that edifice 
at all. Even if they want to have it, they 
can’t. It is rather as though, over an immense 
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range of intellectual experience, a whole 
group was tone-deaf. Except that this tone- 
deafness doesn’t come by nature, but by 
training, or rather the absence of training. 

As with the tone-deaf, they don’t know 
what they miss. They give a pitying chuckle 
at the news of scientists who have never 
read a major work of English literature. 
They dismiss them as ignorant specialists. 
Yet their own ignorance and their own spe- 
cialization is just as startling. A good many 
times I have been present at gatherings of 
people who, by the standards of the tradi- 
tional culture, are thought highly educated 
and who have with considerable gusto been 
expressing their incredulity at the illiteracy 
of scientists. Once or twice I have been pro- 
voked and have asked the company how 
many of them could describe the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics. The response was 
cold: it was also negative. Yet I was asking 
something which is about the scientific 
equivalent of: “Have you read a work of 
Shakespeare’s?” 

I now believe that if I had asked an even 
simpler question — such as, What do you 
mean by mass, or acceleration, which is the 
scientific equivalent of saying, “Can you 
read?” — not more than one in ten of the 
highly educated would have felt that I was 
speaking the same language. So the great 
edifice of modern physics goes up, and the 
majority of the cleverest people in the west- 
ern world have about as much insight into 
it as their neolithic ancestors would have 
had. 

Thirty years ago the cultures had long 
ceased to speak to each other: but at least 
they managed a kind of frozen smile across 
the gulf. Now the politeness has gone, and 
they just make faces. It is not only that the 
young scientists now feel that they are part 
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of a culture on the rise while the other is in 
retreat. It is also, to be brutal, that the young 
scientists know that with an indifferent de- 
gree they'll get a comfortable job, while 
their contemporaries and counterparts in 
English or History will be lucky to earn 
sixty per cent as much. 


; is only one way out of all this: it is, 
of course, by rethinking our education. In 
England, for the two reasons I have given, 
that is more difficult than in any other. 
Nearly everyone will agree that our school 
education is too specialized. But nearly 
everyone feels that it is outside the will of 
man to alter it. Other countries are as dis- 
satisfied with their education as we are, but 
are not so resigned. 

The U.S. teaches out of proportion more 
children up to 18 than we do; the Americans 
teach them far more widely, but nothing 
like so rigorously. They know that; they are 
hoping to take the problem in hand within 
ten years, though they may not have all that 
time to spare. The U.S.S.R. also teaches out 
of proportion more children than we do; the 
Russians teach far more widely than we do 
(it is an absurd western myth that their 
school education is specialized) but much 
too rigorously. They know that — and they 
are beating about to get it right. The Scan- 
dinavians, in particular the Swedes, who 
would make a more sensible job of it than 
any of us, are handicapped by their practical 
need to devote an inordinate amount of time 
to foreign languages. But they too are seized 
of the problem. 

Among the rich are the U.S., the white 
Commonwealth countries, Great Britain, 
most of Europe, and the U.S.S.R. China is 
betwixt and between, not yet over the indus- 
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trial hump, but probably getting there. The 
poor are all the rest. In the rich countries 
people are living longer, eating better, work- 
ing less. In a poor country like India, the 
expectation of life is less than half what it is 
in England. There is some evidence that 
Indians and other Asians are eating less, in 
absolute quantities, than they were a gener- 
ation ago. The statistics are not reliable, and 
informants in the F.A.O. have told me not 
to put much trust in them. But it is accepted 
that, in all non-industrialized countries, 
people are not eating better than at the sub- 
sistence level. And they are working as 
people have always had to work, from Neo- 
lithic times until our own. Life for the over- 
whelming majority of mankind has always 
been nasty, brutish and short. It is so in the 
poor countries still. 

This disparity between the rich and the 
poor has been noticed. It has been noticed 
most acutely and not unnaturally, by the 
poor. Just because they have noticed it, it 
won’t last for long. Whatever else in the 
world we know survives to the year 2000, 
that won’t. Once the trick of getting rich is 
known, as it now is, the world can’t survive 
half rich and half poor. It’s just not on. 

The West has got to help in this trans- 
formation. The trouble is, the West with its 
divided culture finds it hard to grasp just 
how big, and above all just how fast, the 
transformation must be. 


= I said that few non-scientists really 
understand the scientific concept of acceler- 
ation. I meant that as a gibe. But in social 
terms, it is a little more than a gibe. During 
all human history until this century, the 
rate of social change has been very slow. So 
slow, that it would pass unnoticed in one 
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person’s lifetime. That is no longer so. The 
rate of change has increased so much that 
our imagination can’t keep up. There is 
bound to be more social change, affecting 
more people, in the next decade than in any 
before. There is bound to be more change 
again, in the 1970’s. In the poor countries, 
people have caught on to this simple con- 
cept. Men there are no longer prepared to 
wait for periods longer than one person’s 
lifetime. 

The fact is, the rate of change has already 
been proved possible. Someone said, when 
the first atomic bomb went off, that the only 
important secret is now let out — the thing 
works. After that, any determined country 
could make the bomb, given a few years. In 
the same way, the only secret of the Russian 
and Chinese industrialization is that they’ve 
brought it off. That is what Asians and Afri- 
cans have noticed. It took the Russians about 
forty years, starting with something of an 
industrial base — Tsarist industry wasn’t 
negligible — but interrupted by a civil war 
and then the greatest war of all. The Chinese 
started with much less of an industrial base, 
but haven’t been interrupted, and it looks 
like taking them not much over half the time. 

These transformations were made with in- 
ordinate effort and with great suffering. Much 
of the suffering was unnecessary: the horror 
is hard to look at straight, standing in the 
same decades. Yet they’ve proved that com- 
mon men can show astonishing fortitude in 
chasing jam tomorrow. Jam today, and men 
aren’t at their most exciting: jam tomorrow, 
and one often sees them at their ‘noblest. The 
transformations have also proved something 
which only the scientific culture can take in 
its stride. Yet, when we don’t take it in our 
stride, it makes us look silly. 

It is simply that technology is rather easy. 





Or more exactly, technology is the branch of 
human experience that people can learn with 
predictable results. For the task of totally in- 
dustrializing a major country, as in China to- 
day, it only takes will to train enough scien- 
tists and engineers and technicians. Will, and 
quite a small number of years. There is no 
evidence that any country or race is better 
thanany other in scientific teachability: there 
is a good deal of evidence that all are much 
alike. Tradition and technical background 
seem to count for surprisingly little. 


p is no getting away from it. It is tech- 
nically possible to carry out the scientific 
revolution in India, Africa, South-east Asia, 
Latin America, the Middle East, within fifty 
years. There is no excuse for western man 
not to know this. And not to know that this 
is the one way out through the three men- 
aces which stand in our way — H-bomb, 
over-population, the gap between the rich 
and the poor. This is one of the situations 
where the worst crime is innocence. 

Thescientificrevolution onthe world-scale 
needs, first and foremost, capital: capital in 
all forms, including capital machinery. There 
are only two possible sources. One is the 
West, which means mainly the U.S., the other 
is the U.S.S.R. 

The second requirement, after capital, as 
important as capital, is men. That is, trained 
scientists and engineers adaptable enough to 
devote themselves to a foreign country’s in- 
dustrialization for at least ten years out of 
their lives. Here, unless and until the Ameri- 
cans and we educate ourselves both sensibly 
and imaginatively, the Russians have a clear 
edge. This is where their educational policy 
has already paid big dividends. They have 
such men to spare if they are needed. We 
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just haven’t, and the Americans aren’t much 
better off. Imagine, for example, that the U.S. 
government and ours had agreed to help the 
Indians to carry outa major industrialization, 
similar in scale to the Chinese. Imagine that 
the capital could be found. It would then re- 
quire something like ten thousand to twenty 
thousand engineers from the U.S. and Bri- 
tain to help get the thing going. At present, 
we couldn’t find them. 

These men, whom we don’t yet possess, 
need to be trained not only in scientific but 
in human terms. They could not do their job 
if they did not shrug off every trace of pater- 
nalism. Plenty of Europeans, from St. Francis 
Xavier to Schweitzer, have devoted their lives 
to Asians and Africans, nobly but paternally. 
These are not the Europeans whom Asians 
and Africans are going to welcome now. They 
want men who will muck in as colleagues, 
whowill pass on what they know, do an hon- 
est technical job, and get out. Fortunately, 
this is an attitude which comes easily to sci- 
entists. They are freer than most people from 
racial feeling; their own culture is in its hu- 
man relations a democratic one. In their in- 
ternal climate, the breeze of the equality of 
man hits you in the face, sometimes rather 
roughly, just as it does in Norway. 

That is why scientists would do us good 
all over Asia and Africa. And they would do 
their part too in the third essential of the sci- 
entific revolution — which, in a country like 
India, would have to run in parallel with the 
capital investment and the initial foreign 
help. That is, an educational program as com- 
plete as the Chinese, who appear in ten years 
to have transformed their universities and 
built so many new ones'that they are now 
nearly independent of scientists and engi- 
neers from outside. Ten years. With scientific 
teachers from Britain and the U.S., and what 
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is also necessary, with teachers of English, 
other poor countries could do the same in 
twenty. 

That is the size of the problem. An im- 
mense capital outlay, an immense investment 
in men, both scientists and linguists, most of 
whom the West does not yet possess. With 
rewards negligible in the short term, apart 
from doing the job, and in the long term 
most uncertain. 

Though I don’t know how we can do what 
we need to do, or whether we shall do any- 
thing at all, I do know this: that, if we don’t 
do it the Communist countries will in time. 
They will do it at great cost to themselves 
and others, but they will do it. If that is how 
it turns out, we shall have failed, both prac- 
tically and morally. At best, the West will 
have become an enclave in a different world 
— and this country will be the enclave of an 
enclave. Are we resigning ourselves to that? 
History is merciless to failure. In any case, if 
that happens, we shall not be writing the 
history. 

Meanwhile, there are steps to be taken 
which aren’t outside the powers of reflective 
people. Education isn’t the total solution to 
this problem: but without education the West 
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can’t even begin to cope. All the arrows point 
the same way. Closing the gap between our 
cultures is a necessity in the most abstract 
intellectual sense, as well as in the most prac- 
tical. When those two senses have grown 
apart, then no society is going to be able to 
think with wisdom. For the sake of the intel- 
lectual life, for the sake of this country’s 
special danger, for the sake of the western 
society living precariously rich amorg the 
poor, for the sake of the poor who needn't 
be poor if there is intelligence in the world, 
it is obligatory for the British and the Ameri- 
cans and the whole West to look at our edu- 
cation with fresh eyes. This is one of the 
cases where we and the Americans have the 
most to learn from each other. We have each 
a good deal to learn from the Russians, if we 
are not too proud. Incidentally, the Russians 
have a good deal to learn from us, too. 

Isn’t it time we began? The danger is, we 
have been brought up to think as though we 
had all the time in the world. We have very 
little time. So little that I dare not guess at it. 


Reprinted trom “‘The Two Cultures And The Scientific 
Revolution” by C. P. Snow, by permission of The Syndics of 
the Cambridge University Press, and The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada Limited. 
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What's Wrong with Us Teachers? 


JOHN RICKER 


If that title sounds ominously paranoid — 
well, yes. But as a teacher I suffer from no 
persecution complex. I really think there is 
something wrong with us. Consider the evi- 
dence. 

University professors regularly complain 
of unimaginative, illiterate freshmen totally 
lacking in mental discipline, with minds dull- 
ed by five years of rote learning. Newspapers 
print the results of simple questionnaires to 
illustrate the high incidence of ignorance 
among, secondary school pupils. Provinces 
appoint commissions to enquire into edu- 
cation, and recommend changes to toughen 
their systems and improve the quality of 
teachers. Members of boards of education 
groan in dissatisfaction and despair, eagerly 
awaiting the day when they once again can 
interview prospective applicants for posi- 
tions rather than the reverse. 

As secondary school teachers we know 
that much of this criticism is uniformed, 
some of it is irresponsible, and some of it is 
dead right. We simply cannot ignore these 
negative voices. When the current teacher- 
shortage crisis ends, public pressure is almost 
certain to produce some fairly sweeping 
changes. If these changes are to be really 
beneficial and not merely involve addition- 
al negative regulations and restrictions, we 
must now take positive and vigorous steps 
to lead and shape the movement for reform. 
We know, or should know, better than any- 
one else what is wrong with our schools. We 
should not sit by passively while outsiders, 
however well-meaning and intelligent, tell 
us how we must conduct our affairs. Nor 
should we react negatively, opposing on 
principle all suggestions for change and im- 
provement. 

In some respects we have already taken 
the lead. Long before Dr. Hilda Neatby 
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sparked the “Great Debate” most of us had 
dug ourselves in strongly against the experts. 
(Or were we just dug in?) We rejected the 
claim that “education must be founded upon 
pleasurable experiences and upon activities 
in which pupils can achieve a reasonable de- 
gree of success.” And we refused to become 
preoccupied with “real life situations” and 
“fun” at a time when such resistance usually 
earned us widespread denunciation as con- 
firmed reactionaries. Through long and often 
bitter struggles for respectable salaries we 
have raised the profession to a position where 
it can begin to compete more effectively with 
business, industry and the other professions 
for a reasonable share of the outstanding 
university graduates. We have established 
our own body to control our membership 
and to protect local boards from the mentally 
and morally infirm. Largely through our ef- 
forts most boards have adopted salary sched- 
ules, graded according to academic qualifica- 
tions. And we have promoted and attended 
countless conferences and meetings concern- 
ed with almost every phase of secondary 
school teaching. 


b 4 despite such commendable efforts there 


obviously remains much to do. Our schools, 
measured by too many of their graduates, are 
not as good as they should be. As teachers 
we must face this fact and assume a large 
measure of the responsibility, for in the final 
analysis the schools reflect the quality of 
their staffs. Too often in the past we have 
evaded the issue. Too often we have tended 
to rationalize our own shortcomings, blam- 
ing “The Kids”, “The System” or “Society”. 
No one pretends that these are perfect, but 
they are more or less constant factors which 
we can do little to change. Surely the time has 


now come to do some honest soul searching 
and to consider seriously whether “We” may 
not be what’s wrong with our secondary 
schools. We can do something about our- 
selves. 

In his stimulating book, The Schools, 
Martin Mayer writes that while “every school 
system has its hard-faced bitches, its callous 
routiners, its cynical slobs, its politicians, its 
lazy and indifferent time servers,” the strik- 
ing thing is that “teachers by and large are 
good people” Although he was writing about 
Americans,the general conclusion seems safe 
enough. The point is that good people are 
not necessarily good teachers. The essential 
quality of a good secondary school teacher is 
deep knowledge of his subject. Knowledge, 
of course, is not everything, but no amount 
of imagination,enthusiasm,judgement,sym- 
pathy or humour can compensate for its ab- 
sence. One simply cannot teach what he 
doesn’t know. 

By deep knowledge I mean an understand- 
ing of what Gilbert Highet calls “the upper 
ranges and inner depth of the subject’’. As he 
points out,” one cannot understand even the 
rudiments of an important subject without 
knowing its higher levels — at least not well 
enough to teach it”. It might be argued that 
secondary school teachers even more than 
university professors should possess such 
knowledge. For it is more difficult and im- 
portant to get across the “heart of the mat- 
ter” to high school pupils than to those at 
university. Only those teachers who know a 
great deal about their subjects can do it ef- 
fectively. Certainly the teacher whose know- 
ledge is limited to what he expects his pupils 
to know for examinations is not likely to ex- 
cite their imaginations or inspire in them a 
love of the subject. 

Many of us pay only lip service to these 


sentiments.Even as we condemn our material- 
istic society with its generally low regard for 
learning and teachers, we ourselves spend 
much more time and money on curling, golf 
and gadgets than we do on books and the lei- 
sure to read them. Too often we act as if 
scholarship and research had suddenly stop- 
ped the day after we left the lecture hall or 
seminar group. How many of us have really 
tried to remain abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in our fields? How many of us 
read even the most significant professional 
periodicals and books? Instead of learning 
more and more are not many of us forgetting 
more and more about our subjects? If it is 
true that knowledge to-day doubles every 
ten years, some of us may soon be as out of 
place in our classrooms as witch doctors in 
a modern surgery. 

What is perhaps most disturbing is the 
fact that each year our ranks are augmented 
by scores of “teachers” who literally have 
nothing to teach. Many initiates are teach- 
ing subjects which they have not studied 
since their own high school days. And more 
often than not they are entrusted with intro- 
ducing these subjects to the most eager and 
impressionable minds in the schools. Need 
we look farther for the basic cause of our 
scandalously high drop-out rate in grades 
nine and ten? 

Many of these generalizations do not make 
pleasant reading and like all generalizations 
they do not tell the whole story.We all know 


OOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


Mk. JouHN Ricker is head of the History De- 
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published CANADIAN ANNUAL REVIEW. 
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dozens of ima_ ».ative and energetic secon- 
dary school tc . hers whose scholarship is 
above reproach. Ihey are the blood, bones, 
sinews and nerves of the schools, and they 
quietly affect miracles for which they can 
never be adequately rewarded and which 
society usually ignores. And many of our re- 
cent recruits are already making brilliant 
contributions. 

Nevertheless, I believe that there are too 
many of us who do not know enough about 
the subjects we teach and too few of us who 
are doing much about it. This, I think, is 
basically what’s wrong with our secondary 
schools. This is the problem which must be 
solved before there can be any fundamental 
reform or improvement. New equipment and 
buildings, shifted courses and juggled cur- 
ricula, consultation and visitation, however 
desirable these may be, will do no more than 
scratch the surface as long as our schools are 
staffed with a significant number of unknow- 
ledgeable people who regard teaching as sep- 
arable from learning, thinking and.reflecting. 


3 fact that there are no easy solutions 
should not deter us from at least trying to 
come to grips with the problem. One reason 
that teachers tend to become intellectually 
rutted is because they are tired. Only prac- 
tising teachers really know how physically, 
mentally and nervously exhausting the job 
can be — although it’s rather surprising to 
observe how short are the memories of some 
former teachers. Though it is small consola- 
tion to us, the British government during the 
last war partially recognized the situation by 
giving teachers the same food rations as coal 
miners. After teaching seven classes, perfor- 
ming administrative tasks, attending meet- 
ings, coaching teams, supervising dances, 
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editing magazines, directing plays, rehears- 
ing orchestras, preparing lessons and mark- 
ing essays and examinations, it is, perhaps, 
small wonder that many teachers prefer a 
bed to a book. True, not all of us do these 
things. And we don’t do them all at once. 
And most of us do not complain about the 
work. We chose the job. 

But the fact remains that the conscientious 
performance of our daily tasks leaves us with 
too little time or energy for our own intel- 
lectual and cultural development. We be- 
come like ‘wells that are constantly drained 
and seldom replenished. If it is true that our 
general lack of learning is mainly what’s 
wrong with our schools, it is time to ask 
some pretty fundamental questions — awk- 
ward as these may be. 

Is it possible that our whole extra-curricu- 
lar programme has become top-heavy? No 
one disputes the value of sport, dramatics, 
music and the rest. But do these activities 
now consume so much time and energy that 
they seriously interfere with the pupils’ and 
perhaps even more important, the teachers’ 
academic development? If the answer is yes, 
then the programme should be curtailed at 
least to the extent of rigidly controlling the 
amount of time a pupil or teacher is allowed 
to spend on such activities. If a subject 
teacher’s extra-curricular interest impedes 
his own intellectual growth, it may well be 
that the benefits of the activity do not justify 
its cost. At any rate the schools must be es- 
tablished unquestionably as institutions of 
academic and vocational learning. 

If teaching and learning are inseparable, 
could not this fact be recognized on teachers’ 
time tables? Should there not be special pe- 
riods in each day set aside exclusively for the 
academic and professional development of 
teachers? I do not mean the usual “spare” de- 
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signed to provide for our physical and ner- 
vous rehabilitation. I mean a definite time 
each day for mental restoration during which 
a teacher would be expected to read, discuss, 
and reflect. Impractical and visionary? I 
doubt it. Such time is no less essential for us 
than for university professors. Admittedly 
it would present problems in staffing and 
time-table. And it would require the estab- 
lishment in each school of a well-stocked 
teachers’ library with the most important 
academic and professional books and period- 
icals. But consider the number of books that 
could be purchased for the cost of a bass 
violin or acompletely outfitted football play- 
er. It would require, too, teachers of the high- 
est character who would regard the proper 
use of such time as a prime professional obli- 
gation. However, if this is an obstacle, there 
is little hope either for us or for the schools. 
Surely teachers can be relied upon to do some- 
thing which is or should be one of their chief 
sources of pleasure. It seems to me that some 
permanent provision for professional im- 
provement makes a good deal more sense 
than an annual Professional Improvement 
Day which pays homage to a noble ideal but 
which accomplishes little of lasting signifi- 
cance. 

Might we not also consider sponsoring 
a movement towards increased secondary 
school teacher specialization? I realize that 
such a move would run counter to the ideas 
of many of the pedagogical pundits. But in 
the light of our rapidly increasing knowledge, 
not only in the mathematical and physical 
sciences but in the humanities as well, is it 
reasonable to expect any teacher to be a 
master of his entire field? To assume, for ex- 
ample, that history teachers should be equally 
competent to teach all courses is perilously 
close to suggesting that all history is irrele- 
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vant. Would it not be valuable for teachers 
who are highly competent in special areas of 
their subject to teach these to as many pupils 
as possible? Again there are problems, but 
if they defy normal administrative proce- 
dures, there is always the I.B.M. 

What about the teacher with no subject, 
let alone a special area of concentration? This 
question has so many ramifications that no 
person of normal discretion would raise it. 
Having blundered in, we might ask if it is 
not time toconsider the advisability of chang- 
ing certain features of the O.C.E.- program- 
me? Is it necessary or useful for all student 
teachers to take three subjects? Why should 
an English, science or mathematics special- 
ist spend precious hours involved with sub- 
jects he will never teach? And is it really wise 
for General Course graduates to spread their 
efforts so thinly over several subjects that 
they emerge with a knowledge of how to 
teach these subjects but with no subject to 
teach? Perhaps it is time to readjust the em- 
phasis to ensure that beginning teachers not 
only know how to teach but also have some- 
thing to teach. The best preparation for any 
teacher is still knowledge of his subject. 


A positive solution to many of our prob- 
lems might lie in the establishment of a pro- 
gramme that would provide opportunities 
for the continuous academic and intellectual 
development of all teachers, specialists and 
non-specialists, old hands and neophytes. 
Summer school courses, while useful, are not 
a basic solution. Those who attend are often 
concerned less with the pursuit of knowledge 
than with the upgrading of certificates. Once 
the desired classification has been obtained, 
the programme usually ends. Moreover, sum- 
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mer school and other credit courses may have 
very little relevance to the secondary school 
curriculum. And both professors and stu- 
dents have difficulty disguising the fact that 
after a tough grind they would rather be else- 
where. In-service training programmes are 
also fine as far as they go, but they scarcely 
come to grips with the basic problem of lack 
of knowledge. 

The answer, I think, is new kinds of teach- 
ers’ courses at roughly the graduate level but 
directly related to the existing secondary 
school curriculum. They might be ten or 
twelve week seminar courses in various sub- 
jects held every two weeks and limited to 
about fifteen students. They would empha- 
size study in depth of a part of the course 
taught in the schools. Each seminar would be 
conducted by a professor chosen by the teach- 
ers and hired directly by local boards of 
education. Groups and courses would be ar- 
ranged to suit the different needs of all 
teachers. Specialists and others with a back- 
ground in the subject could keep in touch 
with the latest developments, while those 
with little or no background in subjects they 
were teaching could acquire one. Discussion 
would not exclude some consideration of 
how difficult concepts and ideas might be 
presented effectively to secondary school 
pupils. Permanently established and accept- 
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ed, such courses could do much to correct 
some of the basic weaknesses in our schools. 

The institution of such a system would pre- 
sent problems. Naturally it would be easier 
to establish in urban university centres than 
in the outlying areas of the province. But 
even in rural districts it might be possible to 
make satisfactory arrangements with indi- 
vidual professors. It would require the close 
co-operation and financial assistance of 
boards of education as well as the acceptance 
of the philosophy underlying the program- 
me. But if I interpret correctly the attitudes 
of many boards, they are awaiting some such 
positive lead on the part of their teachers. 
University professors, too, would have to 
become deeply involved. But, if their crit- 
icism of secondary school education is sin- 
cere and responsible, they would be more 
than ready to play a dynamic role. Already 
many academics are unselfishly contributing 
time and ability to try to improve education 
generally and to bridge the chasm which has 
separated the universities and the schools. 

In the final analysis any improvement in 
the secondary schools depends upon our ac- 
tive and continuous support and participa- 
tion. From conversations with many teach- 
ers I believe that we are ready to play a posi- 
tive part in reforming our own system. I be- 
lieve that we should begin now. 








CA Future Conversation 


LLOYD DENNIS 


Two visitors stood amid the wasteland of a 
people that had departed, that had departed 
long ago. Two visitors there were, one who 
knew, and one who sought to know. 


Tell me, were these people wise? 


Wise, yes — and foolish too. To be sure 
they were wise in their capacity to do great 
things, for they did great things. They built, 
destroyed, and built again, each time better 
than before. They were worldly-wise, they 
were sophisticated, and they were a clever 
people. They had begun as individuals, and 
so evolved that they became Society. 


Was that not wise? 


It was inevitable, since man cannot live 
alone. In essence it was good, therefore it 
was wise. But the nature of the society de- 
stroyed the nature of the individual, and that 
destruction led to the disaster which we see. 


In that respect, the people were foolish? 


I say so. Wisdom was their hope for the 
future. They had it, but they failed to use it. 
The wisdom of man is as individual as man 
himself. When the individual is lost, so is 
wisdom. Judgement, rationality, understand- 
ing, compassion, profundity — these are the 
marks of the wise man. Fail to cultivate them, 
and you fail to cultivate wise men. 


But if these people were wise, surely they 
knew these things, and if so, why did 
they allow Society to destroy them? 


The answer is hidden in the nature of that 
Society. We see it now in retrospect. At the 
time it was not so apparent, and perhaps its 
influence was too subtle to resist. 

After more than twenty centuries of de- 
velopment, these people of the “Western 
World” were the best examples of man as a 


controller of environment. For them, envi- 
ronment offered few of the direct influences 
of earlier times. The fact that they occupied 
a temperate region rich in natural resouces 
had a gentle bearing upon their way of life, 
but their advanced technological culture put 
them in control. 

Theirs was an industrial society; its mem- 
bers were in many ways similar in the selec- 
tion of goals, and the desire of material gain 
was a primary motivation. The culture was 
highly organized, and the citizen was a spec- 
ialist. He was engrossed in only one aspect 
of production. He did not meet his needs 
directly, but purchased them with wealth 
earned from practising the skills for which 
he had been trained. Thus he was depend- 
ent upon other citizens, as they were depend- 
ent upon him, and all of them reflected an 
age of specialization. 

Because his social status was largely de- 
termined by the extent of services he could 
provide for his family, this citizen was vig- 
orous in his struggle for material gain. Since 
the extent of his property was a measure of 
his success, he was a competitive individual. 
Since his goals were strongly materialistic, 
they were not static, nor were they clearly 
defined in moral terms. 

His was a democratic society, and if he 
were here to speak of it, what might he say? 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOCOOOOD 
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“Look at my Democracy. See how fine it is. 
See its bigness, its lustre and its speed. See 
its efficiency. See the things I have. I am suc- 
cessful, for I have many things. They take 
the trouble out of my tasks; they save my 
time. With more time, I can earn more things. 
There is no end to my success. And I am 
free!” 

He would almost certainly emphasize his 
freedom as an individual. Indeed, he would 
state that this freedom was the very basis of 
his way of life. We might doubt, however, 
his ability to understand the true nature of 
freedom, for the forces of his culture had 
worked to distort its original sense. The pace 
of his life allowed little time to exercise free- 
dom of thought; technological comforts un- 
dermined his need for initiative; mass pro- 
duction of ideas and goods encouraged him 
to conform with his fellows, and a high de- 
gree of social, economic, and cultural organ- 
ization weakened responsibile thought and 
action. 


But was this complex organization not a 
desirable thing? 


The better the machine, the more auto- 
matic is its operation. And in machines this 
is good. But man is not a machine, and when 
social organization assumes machine-like 
qualities, the people in that organization lose 
their individualism. Democracy thrives on 
differences, not on similarities. Therefore I 
say that a society which becomes so efficient 
that it denies individual difference is not a 
democracy at all, but a kind of police state. 
The democratic life which he professed de- 
pended for its survival upon the very indi- 
vidualism which his culture tended to sub- 
merge. Democracy demands individual ef- 
fort and initiative for corporate action, and 
the success of the latter depends upon the 
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energy of the former. This is so because stag- 
nation breeds decay, and collective action 
must ever be in tune with the will of the 
people, and the will to create, to criticize, to 
construct, to condemn. And all these are born 
in individual thought and action. 

Freedom? Yes, the man had freedom, but 
more important, he had responsibility. He 
had the responsibility of creative thought, 
the obligation to serve his fellows, to criti- 
cize that which deterred the goodness in man, 
to seek a sense of values and to enhance 
man’s dignity. Without these responsibil- 
ities, freedom means nothing. 


You suggest that thought was the key to 
this man’s survival. But surely all men 
think, for is this power not innate in man? 


It is a latent power. Consider the child 
who sits in the sun. He thinks that the sun 
is hot. But he has the power to think why the 
sun is hot. Until he is moved to do this, he 
has not thought. Again, unless he has a need 
to think, he will not think. 


And is this not a problem for the educator? 


It is the educator’s problem, but it is Soci- 
ety’s responsibility. Consider our citizen. In 
his democracy, the will of the people dictated 
the nature of education, and the will of the 
people reflected the trend of the times. There- 
fore his education was a reflection of the cul- 
ture which it sought to serve. 

Now it is difficult to argue against that 
condition, since it was democratic in its prin- 
ciple, and exemplified the characteristic free- 
dom of which that citizen was proud. It is 
not so difficult, however, to identify the 
danger of that condition, since it implies that 
educators were forced to follow rather than 
to lead. Of course, as long as Society has as 
its goal that “habitual vision of excellence” 
that marks wise men, then the educator is 
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safe in his role as reflector. But when that 
goal becomes less great, the educator must 
be the light. 


This seems a severe criticism of Democracy? 


It is not meant to be. A fundamental res- 
ponsibility of the state is the education of its 
people, and it is not suggested that this De- 
mocracy failed to recognize its responsibil- 
ity. The weakness lay in the nature of the 
education provided, not in its degree. Man 
has long argued the relative values of utili- 
tarian and liberal education, and the argu- 
ments put forth have always been tempered 
by the immediacy of events or conditions. 
But you and I have an advantage; we view a 
culture now defunct. Thus we are afforded 
the freedom of retrospective judgement. Had 
our citizen this freedom, he and his fellows 
might have argued more strenuously in fa- 
vour of liberal education. As it was, he be- 
longed to a society strongly utilitarian. Ipso 
facto, he was a product of the utilitarian 
school. 

Consider his education. He went to a good 
school, admirably fitted with all the physical 
aids to teaching and learning, and staffed 
with teachers pleased with their position. He 
took his place with others, and together they 
formed a class. The class was taught, and he 
learned, or failed to learn, the detail set be- 
fore him. If he were successful within the 
time prescribed, he proceeded on; if not, he 
remained to try again. He was told things, 
and was told to remember them. He was told 
to do things, and to remember how to do 
them. He was told to behave, and learned the 
pain of misbehaviour. 

There was a pattern to his learning and to 
what he learned. Both patterns were estab- 
lished in tradition, slow to change. His teach- 
er was a classroom teacher, trained in the 
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presentation of the facts. His curriculum was 
a table of those facts. Oft times he did not 
understand the facts, but they had been 
tabled for him long before his birth, and 
were not always related to the problems to 
be faced. Still, he sought to learn them, for 
his success depended upon his knowledge of 
the fact. Thus he struggled to remember 
1492, though his empty stomach told him it 
was not so long ago as breakfast. Thus he 
vainly sought the sum of four bushels and 
two pecks, while the intricacies of his paper 
route failed to foil him. He studied the struc- 
ture of language, but seldom did he build 
with it. He memorized poetry, but never 
understood it. He became a man of opinions 
not his own. 

He was not without psychological guid- 
ance during this educative process. The psy- 
chologist, however, reflected the specializa- 
tion complex that the culture had assumed; 
hence he was preoccupied with the aptitude 
of the student, rather than with the power 
of his mind. It wasn’t enough to be educated; 
the student had to be trained, and long be- 
fore he graduated, he found that this was so. 
Each new year found him more confined to 
the area of learning that paved the way to 
his narrow goal. Finally he could say, “1 am 
an educated man”. Then he took his diploma 
and went to work. He was a success. 


Then education served him well? 


He thought so. After all, it had developed 
the skill by which he earned his bread. It 
had not distrurbed his ego. It had not jarred 
his thought unduly — and it had touched his 
conscience not at all. It had been a formal, 
logical, definite, step-by-step training for the 
job at hand. He could do that job. He was a 
success. Therefore, he thought, his education 
served him well. 
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But he was wrong? 

But he was wrong. True, education had 
served to satisfy his need for skill, but it had 
failed him too, for it had neglected to nurture 
the power of his mind. It had given him 
mathematics without beauty, science with- 
out awe, literature without light, and history 
without humanity. Where imitation was a 
major weakness of his time, education failed 
to train his faculties of creation; when pro- 
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duction was synonomous with perfection, it 
failed to provide a better aim. 

“Cogito, ergo sum” — I think, therefore 
I am, said Descartes. Had this been the motto 
of our citizen, one wonders if he might have 
found therein the means of his survival. It 
does not matter. He is gone, and all that he 
possessed gone with him. He and his people 
have become an example of the past, and a 
lesson for the future. 


The Council for Basic Education, in Washington, has received the fol- 
lowing definition of a “core curriculum” from a school superintendent, 


who says the author is unknown: 


“A core curriculum is one in which the children bring apples to school, 
eat them, and plant the cores in the school grounds. They watch them 
sprout and grow into leaves and blossoms and then fruit. This is Science. 
They paste pieces of bark and twigs and leaves on paper and they paint 
pictures of the apples in a dish. This is Art. 

“The children sit around under the tree singing ‘In the Shade of the 
Old Apple Tree.’ This is Music. The story of Johnny Appleseed is told 
them. This is Library Study. They climb the tree and pick the apples. 


This is Physical Education. 


“They count the apples, ‘taking away’ the wormy ones. This is Arith- 
metic. In their own words, they tell what a tree is and what they felt 
when they saw the cores turn into trees. They also write letters to the 
National Apple Growers’ Association. This is Language Arts. The gifted 
children do enrichment research by reading Kilmer’s ‘Trees’ or by find- 
ing out about Isaac Newton, the Apple of Discord, The Garden of Eden, 
William Tell and other apple-y events. 

“They learn such words as arbor, l‘arbre, Apfel, Baum, manzana. This 


is Foreign Languages. 


“The boys build boxes to store the apples. This is Industrial Arts. And 
the girls bake them and sauce them and pie them. This is Homemaking. 
Then everyone eats them and learns about their nutritional value. This 


is Health Education. 


“These activities have been performed without a text-book or a work- 


book. 


“When all the apples are gone, they take the cores once again and 
plant them in the school grounds and watch them grow and flower and 
fruit. Pretty soon, you cannot see the school for the trees. This is called 


The End of Education.” 
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Does Art Education educate? Is Child Art art? 
Does Progressive Art Education progress? 

These questions are fair enough and fair 
replies can be given to anyone who seriously 
wants an answer. Unfortunately, they are 
often rhetorical, with shadowy implications 
of censure or derision of art in general. They 
resemble the sort of questions that are cur- 
rently asked about all education. The differ- 
ence in the two sorts lies, mainly, in the emo- 
tional temperature of the questioners. We 
have come to a point where we have sudden- 
ly realized that there are serious weaknesses 
in our general education. We have been 
warned that, if something is not done, quick- 
ly, about this, we shall be unable to keep up 
with the international Joneses. This would 
be terrible. We are scared. We are not yet 
scared about Art Education. 

Art Education has always been more or 
less on the defensive in Canada. Until the 
last twenty-five or thirty years —a mere 
coffee-break in the history of art — we had 
not been able to see much practical good in 
it and, in our society, that has usually been 
the greatest good. It has been tolerated in the 
general school system as an alternative form 
of self-expression, rather less manly than 
hockey but, happily, less expensive; a Friday 
afternoonstop-gap; occupational therapy for 
the retarded and maladjusted. It has been 
explained and justified on any number of 
grounds except the real one: art . . . com- 
munication through beauty . . . the study of 
aesthetics. 

Aesthetics is the philosophy of beauty. It 
is a body of thought based on spiritual, 
emotional and intellectual concepts but, for 
artists, it includes the technical knowledge, 
manual skill and that larger control over 
physical forces by which we put concepts into 
tangible form. This is a mighty business. Yet, 
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probably, there are not more than twenty- 
five hundred art students in Canada — if so 
many—devoting their whole time to it. They 
attend the Art Colleges and the Art Depart- 
ments found in some Technical Schocls. 

In contrast to them there are hundreds of 
thousands who have art classes as part of 
their regular courses in the public and high 
schools. It is among this group that the pub- 
lic’s ideas about art takes its initial form, in- 
sofar as schools may be held to exercise any 
influence over the public’s ideas. Does the 
emphasis among this group on the emotion- 
al, self-expressive, play-time aspects of art 
prejudice the growth of adult concepts of Art 
in the nation at large? When modern Art 
Education for children in state schools re- 
ceived its first great impetus in the mid- 
thirties the compliance of artists was invok- 
ed on the ground that this would prepare an 
audience for artists in the same way that 
literary instruction perpared an audience for 
writers. Is this, in fact, taking place? 

A generation is a short time in which to 
expect a great revolution in public taste, but 
how are we getting on? 

That we still entertain some strange no- 
tions about art is incontestable. The mass 
mind seems much less at ease with artists 
than with other cultural groups. Most people 
find it more difficult to believe in the validity 
of an artist’s training or the necessity for his 
work. Can it be that we are only prepared to 
give our full attention to those art-forms 

Mr. Dawson Kennepy is Assistant Head of 
the Art Department at Central Technical School. 
He has taught for thirty’years, contributed several 
articles on education to teachers’ magazines, and 
exhibited his own oils and water-colours frequently. 
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which move or make a noise? We applaud 
the sound and fury of musicians and actors. 
The rhythms and enthusiasms of the rugby 
field are unparalleled in art galleries. Doctors 
and dentists are approached in suffering and 
fear, lawyers and bankers in hope and des- 
pair, but all with great respect and a cheque- 
book in hand. Art lays no such claims upon 
us. Its exhibitions are usually free. It makes 
no noise — causes no pain. It expects no 
physical reaction. It appeals to our most sub- 
conscious senses: sight and our deeper feel- 
ings. The less sensitive, who respond vigor- 
ously to sound or touch, appear to be quite 
impervious to silent beauty or ugliness. 

I say “appear”, for who knows what un- 
happiness and frustration have been caused 
by the ugliness of our cities and the destruc- 
tion of the natural beauty of our country- 
side? How many have turned to painting as 
a release from the mental perplexities caused 
by the confusions of form, movement and 
strident colour in our daily lives — confu- 
sions which artists could have shown us how 
to avoid if we had trusted in the validity and 
necessity of art as we do medicine, law and 
science? . . . if we were as frightened of fall- 
ing behind in aesthetics as we are in engi- 
neering? We should be frightened. 

What is the present situation in Art Edu- 
cation? Since the early thirties Child Art of 
the recognized international pattern has had 
a place in the primary and secondary schools 
of Canada. It would be safe to assume that 
everyone under the age of forty has “had” 
art. 

Would it be fair to ask what improvement 
this instruction has accomplished in the fol- 
lowing areas? 

1 General public taste. 
2 The appearance of our cities and small 
towns, the “tourist eye” view. 
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3 The quality and quantity of Canadian in- 
dustrial design and consumer goods. 

4 The ability and delight of Canadians to 
turn their natural products (metal, wood, 
stone, etc.,) into works of distinguished 
craftsmanship . . . and the willingness of 
other Canadians and foreigners to buy 
them? 

5 The creation of an informed audience for 
professionalartists and the general growth 
of confidence in aesthetic judgement with- 
out which no national art or craftsmanship 
can begin, let alone survive and flourish. 

6 The development of a distinctively Can- 
adian form of awareness — among pro- 
fessional artists — in the greater field of 
international art. 

7 The aesthetic preparation of students for 
advanced professional training in the 
Technical Schools and Art Colleges. 

It must be confessed that the answers to 
these questions are not very encouraging on 
the whole. Why? Could it be because the 
guiding thought in so much children’s art 
appears to be self-expression accompanied 
by rather uncritical encouragement? Art is 
self-expression and fun but it is also one of 
the strictest of mental disciplines, and the 
gaiety of artists comes from their awareness 
of success in an exacting medium. Have the 
teachers of children’s art (few of whom, alas, 
are artists themselves any more) been too 
eclectic in their selection of those portions 
of artists’ lore which they present to their 
charges? Can one detect a tendency to ab- 
stract the easy, amusing bits — neglecting 
the sterner disciplines which give purpose 
to the fun? 

In the thirties this eclecticism had eloquent 
advocates. It was a time of iconoclasm. The 
foundations of art in Canada had been has- 
tily built; they were easily undermined. The 
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enthusiasts charmed us into accepting self- 
expression and imagination as substitutes 
for authority, intellect and craftsmanship. A 
few objected that there was little wrong with 
authority if it had knowledge, vision and 
purpose and that self-expression might show 
more imagination if preceded by thought 
and training, but they were only a few and 
they were talked down. And yet, over the 
centuries, intellectual integrity and crafts- 
manship, allied to imagination have been the 
power and the glory of art and its ultimate 
authority. No matter. In the thirties it was 
authority itself they were out to destroy. In- 
stead of clothing authority with the attri- 
butes it needed, we got rid of it. Children’s 
art to a large extent became an excercise 
in imagination without teaching, without 
knowledge, without authority and, almost 
without purpose. 

This was rather different from European 
practice where the original modern work in 
children’s art had begun. There, it was guid- 
ed and largely taught by artists trained in 
pedagogy. Here, following our custom, we 
relied on the method without the men. We 
launched our children’s art programme with 
pedagogues but no artists. There has been 
one excellent children’s art centre in Toronto, 
staffed by trained artists, but, when the state 
schools took over, it was allowed to wither 
away. We were left the dream without the 
substance. 


N ow, fun and games with artists’ tools is 
not art except by accident. An Art Supervisor 
once told me that her interest in children’s 
art was not painting but the psychological 
development of the child mind. Fair enough: 
why not call it that? Concern for the psycho- 
logical development of the child mind is very 
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laudable but it is not art. An art class which 
is not concerned primarily with aesthetic 
values is not an art class no matter what it 
may be called in the syllabus and regardless 
of whether its students paint pictures. There 
should be no hidden meanings or double en- 
tendres when dealing with children. Call it 
therapy, Playtime with Art Toys or Activity 
Period for the Inspiration of Supervisors but 
do not call it Art. ; 

A few months ago a student at a teachers’ 
college told me what fun she was having 
with her practice teaching in the Art classes. 
The teacher didn’t have to be able to draw or 
paint; all the ideas came from the children. 
At the college they were told it was better 
that way. That is what she said and she was 
not an unintelligent girl. Two weeks ago I 
saw her again and she had a different tale to 
tell. She had been in a class where the teacher 
could draw and insisted on study and obser- 
vation before the children were allowed to 
make their paintings. I could see that she 
had been very much impressed by the results. 
It hardly seems surprising. 

Art is not play. It is enjoyable; it is exhil- 
arating;it is so fascinating that artists would 
work at it for nothing if they could somehow 
get the materials. But it is work. It is obser- 
vation, comparison, experiment; the storing 
of the mind with accurate and indelible im- 
pressions; the relating of all these to human- 
ity and nature until, finally, it becomes one 
of the highest expressions of thehuman mind 
and spirit. Nothing less than these standards 
is acceptable in art classes. They are the min- 
imum standards set for themselves by artists. 
There are no others. 

And yet, how much art teaching still 
places more emphasis on the act of expres- 
sion than upon the idea or the form in which 
it is expressed? This would not be permitted 
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in any other field of education, though some 
have come perilously close to it. It is alto- 
gether possible that many of the misconcep- 
tions about art which are held by education- 
ists and the public are traceable to this fal- 
lacy. No intelligent child believes it, though 
he may be sharp enough to play along with 
the teacher for the sake of the easy marks he 
can pick up. Many teachers were, and still 
may be, forced into accepting it against their 
belief. But it is those who accept it fully, 
without question, who do the real damage, 
for they have very little to offer except their 
enthusiasm . . . and enthusiasm without 
knowledge, without authority, is without 
purpose and quickly becomes a spent force, 
a husk, an echo. 

All this is amateurism; yet we must not 
condemn amateurs out of hand. The best of 
them have been among our greatest creators; 
but only those who followed stars — never 
those who followed men. The great amateurs 
were people of independent mind and for- 
tune—or independent of fortune—who saw, 
with a fresh eye, what the vested profession- 
als often missed. Leonardo was an amateur; 
so were Sir Christopher Wren, Priestly, 
Elizabeth Fry, Florence Nightingale, the 
artist Gauguin—one could make a long list. 

The true amateur has often been ahead of 
contemporary professionals or tangential to 
them. He is not a sycophant; he is an explor- 
er. He feels a compulsion to be different, or 
better, or both. He does not work, primarily, 
because he has to, but because he loves to. 
That is what the word amateur means. Nei- 
ther does he work for mere self-expression. 
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At his best his message is an idea or ideal 
bigger than himself. Unhappily, he is one of 
a vanishing race, thanks to unions, examina- 
tions, the State and the tax-collector. Ama- 
teur artists now appear to paint to escape 
from reality — ot to reveal it. Far too much 
of their work shows only compliant accept- 
ance of other men’s taste; the disciple fawn- 
ing on the master; painting by numbers or 
guide book. Amateur art is in danger of be- 
coming an antidote, a brainwash, a pill—but 
not a staple article of diet. Again the question 
— to what extent is this therapeutic,— as 
distinguished from the aesthetic, view of art 
inculcated in schools? Is Progressive Art pro- 
gressing? 

“Patriotism is not enough” said Edith 
Cavell. Enthusiasm is not enough, either. We 
must direct our enthusiasm toward increas- 
ing and improving the aesthetic values of 
Art instruction in all schools. This is the only 
valid reason for it at all. 

Last week a speaker said our labour force 
was obsolescent. Why? Because our intellec- 
tual and technical standards were not high 
enough. The Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce has said repeatedly that Canadian de- 
sign must improve if we are to get into world 
markets or even hold our own. This means 
that artists and designers must be better. Art 
instruction, experience, taste and criticism at 
every level must improve, for only thus can 
we create that ferment of consciousness that 
will force sufficient numbers of really good 
professionals to the top. Here is a cause and 
a call that is greater than self-expression. 
Have we the enterprise, enthusiasm and, yes, 
the self-expression to meet it? 











But I was thinking of a plan 

To dye one’s whiskers green 

And always use so large a fan 

That they could not be seen 
These lines from Lewis Carroll form an appro- 
priate comment on much of the work done by 
curriculum committees. Vast and sometimes 
valuable reports are written, filed, and left to 
gather academic dust. For curriculum study has 
been with us long and frequently. Often the 
sporadic and isolated efforts have produced re- 
ports like those of the blind men examining the 
elephant. Most people are agreed that the gigan- 
tic beast needs re-shaping in the light of new 
knowledge, but a total curriculum is a hard 
thing to catch, let alone examine. 

One trouble is that the public school, second- 
ary school and university each works independ- 
ently. In an effort to get the three together, the 
University of Toronto and the Toronto Board of 
Education are co-operating in an unusual enter- 
prise which could have far-reaching effects on 
education. 

The first public notice of this co-operation 
came last Spring, when the Atkinson Charitable 
Foundation announced a grant of $15,000.00 so 
that the University and the Board could conduct 
an intensive four-week study of the elementary 
and secondary school curriculum in three speci- 
fic fields — science, the social sciences, and 
English. The work to be undertaken under the 
terms of this grant was an extension of a general 
curriculum study undertaken in January of this 
year. In November, 1960, a Joint University- 
Board Committee was established to consider 
all matters of mutual concern, and particularly 
the problem of articulation between secondary 
school and university. One of the first actions 
of the Joint Committee was the establishment of 
sub-committees in the five principal subject 
matter areas: English, Foreign Languages, So- 
cial Sciences, Science, Mathematics. 


REPORTS 
on and from the Schools 





Certainly the most unusual feature of this 
curriculum study is that it brings together 
representatives from public schools, secondary 
schools, and university. During the first six 
months of this year, the teachers and professors 
met in their spare time, and progress reports 
from the five committees were unanimous on 
two points: 

1 Revision of the curriculum is both possible 
and desirable. 

2 The magnitude of the task calls for full-time 
workers. 

The Atkinson Foundation grant made pos- 
sible a brief but intensive study of the problems 
in curriculum as they apply to English, science 
and social science. The Joint University-Board 
Committee is now reviewing the reports from 
this summer work, with a view to future action 
— perhaps the establishment of an Institute of 
Curriculum Studies. The idea for such an In- 
stitute was put forward by Dr. Jerome Bruner 
of Harvard University, who came to Toronto 
last February for one hectic and richly produc- 
tive day. During the day he sat in with each of 
the sub-committees, and in the evening he as- 
sessed the infant study and suggested a pattern 
for its growth. Since his remarks had consider- 
able interest, an abstract of them follows. 

GENERAL MEETING: 

University-Board Joint Committee 

FEBRUARY 22, 1961 

Hart House, University oF TORONTO 
Dr. Bruner congratulated the joint committee 
on its success in bringing together university 
professors, secondary school teachers, public 
school teachers and administrators. Comment- 
ing on the excitement of dealing with problems 
of curriculum and subject presentation, he re- 
marked on the new concern that the frontiers of 
each particular discipline should be incorporated 
into the educational system. Such concern and 
excitement form a landmark in the history of 
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education on this continent. Since Toronto is 
perhaps the first city to launch an orderly cur- 
riculum study involving the three levels of 
formal education, developments here will be 
watched closely. Accordingly, Dr. Bruner cau- 
tioned the committee against modest objectives 
or an attempt to complete the study in spare 
time. 

Dr. Bruner then made a distinction between 
today’s educated man and his earlier counter- 
part. A gentleman, he observed, has always been 
a generalist. Possessing specific knowledge of 
certain subjects, he could, through his discip- 
lined mind and sensibility, contribute to the 
“humane object of keeping society going”’. To- 
day’s gentleman retains the sense of decency 
and responsibility, but is even more of a gen- 
eralist in that he must be aware of “certain 
mathematical reasoning” and is more concerned 
with the process of getting knowledge, with 
ways of experiencing the world, than with 
knowledge as a product. Dr. Bruner felt that the 
committee reports had implicitly recognized 
this new concept of the educated man. He re- 
ferred to the English Committee’s opinion that 
“literature gives shape to experience”; to the 
Mathematics Committee’s insistence that “ma- 
thematics is not a detached skill but a mode of 
thought”; to the Social Science Committee’s ob- 
servation that “the end result of the study of 
history is a sense of historical perspective and 
discrimination” ; to the statement from the For- 
eign Language Committee that the study of 
language must “lead to an appreciation of an- 
other literature and another mode of thought”. 

Such theories concerning the educated man 
have practical implications, Dr. Bruner asserted, 
in shaping our educational policy. First, we must 
make certain that our rapidly expanding knowl- 
edge in particular disciplines is incorporated 
into the educational system. Second, we must 
keep in mind the new attitude towards educa- 
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tion enunciated by Kenneth Galbraith, the atti- 
tude which sees education not as an adornment, 
but as a means of production. Our goal is still 
to “train a person to excellence”, but there is, 
now, more emphasis on the usefulness of such 
a person to society. 

Dr. Bruner then noted that the problem of 
achieving such excellence is less local than it is 
national, or even international. He advocated 
the provision of “models with national or even 
universal excellence”, supported by a federal 
government but free from federal intervention. 
Drawing an analogy with agriculture, he ob- 
served that the dramatic improvement in farm- 
ing techniques and production during the last 
fifty years has been made possible by Land 
Grant Colleges, Agricultural Experimental Sta- 
tions, county agents and demonstration farms. 
These federally supported projects have made a 
vast national technology available to independ- 
ent farmers locally; they are not forced on the 
people, but provide models which may be fol- 
lowed. 

In a similar way, Dr. Bruner said, the dis- 
semination of advanced knowledge and tech- 
niques in curriculum will require something 
new, perhaps an Institute For Curricular Stu- 
dies, jointly operated by a university and the 
provincial or federal government. Such an In- 
stitute would embrace the faculties of educa- 
tion, arts and sciences. 

It would be a place to bring together the ef- 
forts of scholars, teachers and such resource 
people as television experts, visual-aid authori- 
ties, and skilled writers of teacher’s handbooks; 
a place “to live a way of life that has to do with 
revision and refreshment of curriculum”. Many 
such Institutes might be created. They should 
have visiting fellows, so that an exchange of 
information would be practicable. 

Dr. Bruner emphasized again that the study 
of curriculum must be “institutionalized and 
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made a possible way of life”. It must be a full- 
time study and could well use such physical 
means as those afforded by the new Education 
Centre of the Toronto Board of Education. 

Commenting briefly on some of the specific 
problems of curriculum revision, Dr. Bruner 
stated that science, taught thoroughly and prop- 
erly, eventually involves all the specific scienti- 
fic disciplines regardless of the phenomenon 
used as a starting point. He expressed some 
doubts about the idea that science should be 
taught the same way to all students and advo- 
cated extra provision for enthusiasts. He en- 
dorsed the English Committee’s desire to “dim- 
inish student passivity and allow students to 
participate in literary forms”, and said that he 
would like to see the teaching of mathematics 
“decentralized” so that mathematics related im- 
mediately to other subjects and became mean- 
ingful. 

Dr. Bruner concluded with practical advice 

about the future. He recommended that the 
committee should not frustrate itself by at- 
tempting the whole task alone; should look at 
materials available rather than try to produce 
materials at this stage; should recognize that 
curriculum study is a separate job; should pro- 
vide competent persons with at least summers 
off to produce materials; should employ one or 
two persons on a full-time basis. The person 
directing curriculum study should be “expert 
in the substantive stuff, someone with experi- 
ence in curriculum activity”. 
Last year an experiment in history teaching was 
launched in Toronto. One purpose of the ex- 
periment was to give students an interesting, 
synoptic view of a given period in history be- 
fore a detailed analysis of that period was made. 
The second purpose was to acquaint students 
with the lecture and seminar methods used in 
most universities. 


Reports on and from the Schools 


Mr. John Ricker, Head of the History Depart- 
ment at Riverdale Collegiate, and Mr. H. J. 
Vallery, then his counterpart at North Toronto 
Collegiate, were the two teachers asked to con- 
duct this experiment. There were some slight 
variations in the methods used by the two men, 
but the following account by Mr. Vallery gives 
the general picture accurately. 

“Last year at North Toronto Collegiate the 
Toronto Board of Education directed that an at- 
tempt be made to introduce Grade 12 pupils to 
the lecture method of instruction in use at the 
universities. The history department was chosen 
for this experiment. 

Three Grade 12 classes participated in this 
project. The first task was to divide the Grade 
12 history course into weekly topics, and to en- 
sure that the coverage of material would adhere 
strictly to the time allotment. Next the three 
classes were divided into two groups. On Mon- 
day, one of these groups attended a lecture on 
the week’s topic in the Assembly Hall. The other 
group, under the supervision of the classroom 
teachers, attended a seminar period, where an 
essay prepared by a pupil on the weekly topic 
was delivered to the group and a discussion fol- 
lowed. On Tuesdays, the groups simply re- 
versed their roles with one group attending the 
lecture and the other the seminar. In the three 
remaining periods of the week (Wednesday to 
Friday) the weekly topic was covered by regular 
classroom procedure. 

At the opening of the winter term in January, 
it was decided to drop the seminar period, and 
the lecture was delivered to the three classes on 
Monday followed by four regular classroom 
periods each week from Tuesday to Friday. 

On most occasions the lecture was delivered 
by the head of the history department. A good 
deal of preparation beyond the textbook went 
into each lecture, and where possible the ac- 
count was enlivened by quotations, anecdotes, 
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etc. The purpose of the lecture was to interpret 
in a general way the subject of the weekly topic, 
and to further the pupils’ knowledge and under- 
standing. 

It should make more meaningful the later de- 
tailed coverage of the work in the classroom. 
The pupils are urged to make notes, and to write 
down as quickly as possible the main items of 
content in the lecture. In this way, it is hoped 
that these pupils will receive some prior under- 
standing of what will be expected of them in 
large university classes. I might add here that 
the attention, co-operation and deportment of 
the pupils have been excellent. 

In a questionnaire submitted to these pupils 
in which they were encouraged to write their 
views frankly, fully and anonymously, 89°/o 
favoured the continuation of the lectures. The 
great majority of the pupils stated that the lec- 
tures gave them a better understanding of each 
topic and provided a good background for the 
later classroom coverage. 

Good use was made by pupils and staff of an 
excellent supply ofthe most recent books cover- 
ing the Grade 12 history course. The Toronto 
Board of Education supplied these books and is 
following this experiment with real interest. 
The books have been extremely useful in the 
preparation of essays, and as sources of a wider 
knowledge of the subject.” 

The revision of mathematics courses, under- 
way now since 1959, is continuing this year 
with the introduction of a new course and 
teachers’ manual for classes from kindergarten 
to Grade 3. This revision is similar to last year’s 
revision of Grades 4, 5, and 6 in that special 
stress is being given to structural properties of 
members, grouping and place value. A joint 
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committee of elementary and secondary person- 
nel is working to improve the pure mathematics 
content of the courses for Grades 7 and 8, with- 
out jeopardizing the work in applied mathe- 
matics. When the new course of study for these 
grades comes into effect, it will prepare the stu- 
dents for the new emphases which are being 
found in the mathematics of Grades 9 and 10. 

General reaction to all of these revisions has 
been good. Most teachers seem to be partic- 
ularly happy about the stronger emphasis on 
problem-solving in all grades. 


DODODOODOOOOOD 


Plans for Castle Frank High School are pro- 
ceeding well, according to the principal, Mr. 
Bill McLauchlin. A folder outlining the purposes 
and general policy of the new school has prob- 
ably reached you by now, so detail is not neces- 
sary here. Mr. McLauchlin reports that his trip 
to visit various similar schools around the 
world has been worth years of trial-and-error 
experience with the school and its curriculum. 


DPOODOODVODOOVOD 


With the increased emphasis upon the value 
of community concepts, and upon the value of 
pupil’s research and exploration, Social Studies 
teachers have felt the need of suitable materials 
and folders dealing with Toronto’s history and 
geography. This year, thanks to the energy of 
Mr. Alex Jardine, a committee of teachers, and 
the Junior League, teachers throughout Toronto 
schools will have a kit of booklets, maps, film 
strips and teacher’s guides for classroom use. 
The booklets have been written to suit the 
various grade levels, and students will be able 
to use them independently as sources for pro- 
jects gor essays. They will be more easily revised 
and much cheaper than text-books. 








Most living ideas are ambiguous and paradoxi- 
cal, but the ideas on which our schools are based 
sometimes seem flatly contradictory. Our so- 
ciety endorses both democratic equality and 
competition among individuals. The tension be- 
tween these two ideas is reflected in the schools, 
sometimes for good, sometimes for confused ill. 

In an excellent book called Excellence, John 
N. Gardner, president of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, tries to show how these contrasting philos- 
ophies can be held in productive balance. One 
of his suggestions is that excellence need not 
mean college education—“the excellent plumb- 
er is infinitely preferable to an incompetent 
philosopher”. Most public educators would 
agree passionately. The trouble is that none of 
us, including Mr. Gardner, has discovered how 
to convince the public of this fact. 

But even if the author cannot provide all the 
answers, he does state the questions with en- 
gaging clarity. Copies of the book are available 
at the Education Centre Library. 

By now many of you have probably read 
“The Schools” by Martin Mayer. There have 
been many complex attacks on the complex 
American school system, but Mayer’s attack is 
very simple, almost affectionate, and perhaps 
the most damning yet. His two years spent in 
the schools gave him considerable admiration 
for the sincerity and good intentions of most 
American teachers,and an understanding of the 
difficulty of the job they are doing. But his con- 
clusion was harsh: American teachers and edu- 
cators are not displaying enough intelligence to 
handle their difficult task. This criticism ob- 
viously has no relevance to Canadian schools, 
but you have to admire its directness. 

Etched on the walls of the Conference Room 
at the Education Centre are the figures of eight 
thinkers who created new concepts in education 
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— Confucius, Socrates, Quintilian, Comenius, 
Pestalozzi, Montessori, Herbart and Dewey. 
Many of us might be rather vague about the 
particular contribution made by some of these 
original people — and most would be vaguest 
of all when discussing Maria Montessori. This 
remarkable woman, who died in 1952, was an 
Italian doctor who taught supposedly moronic 
pupils so that they surpassed ordinary students 
in public school examinations. 

Recently there has been on this continent an 
upsurge in interest in Dr. Montessori’s methods. 
She has always been influential in Europe, but 
lost out to Dewey over here. As early as 1901, 
Bertrand Russell remarked that “Dr. Montes- 
sori’s methods seem full of wisdom”. Now an 
American Montessori Association has been 
formed, a new Montessori school in Greenwich, 
Connecticut has been featured in Time, and a 
dozen Montessori schools are planned across 
the United States. 

Briefly, the Montessori methods feature em- 
phasis on success to produce encouragement, 
graded “jobs” for individual pacing, independ- 
ent study even for very young children, a pro- 
gression from the concrete to the abstract, and 
the use of the teacher chiefly as a guide. If all of 
this sounds like the “new” programmed learn- 
ing, but better, maybe it is. Nevertheless, it is 
hard to avoid some scepticism concerning the 
claims made in Time — “numbers at three, 
writing at four, reading at five, the binomial 
theorem at six”. 

Teachers of English, long familiar with the 
controversy concerning the usefulness of in- 
struction in grammar, are new faced with an 
additional problem. “Linguistic science” has 
been growing in its influence and casting doubts 
on the intellectual respectability of traditional 
grammar. Now the question, “Is grammar use- 
ful?” is being replaced by the more fundamental 
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question, “Is grammar accurate and logical?” 
Teachers who have tried to come to grips 

with linguistic science have so far found it com- 

plex and difficult to teach. Text-books based on 
linguistics have been rarely used and even more 
rarely successful. 

In an attempt to clarify “an admittedly con- 
fused area”, the outstanding linguist Charles C. 
fries (University of Michigan) recently estab- 
lished these basic ideas from and about linguis- 
tics. 

1 All languages are in constant change and 
usage is divided. 

2 Changes occur in large patterns; they are not 
corruptions due to ignorance. 

3 The only basis for “correctness” is the usage 
of native speakers. 

4 Literary languages are not the bases for dia- 
lects; dialects come first and preserve old 
patterns longer. 

5 Multiple meanings for words are normal, not 
exceptional. 
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6 Sounds and accents can be analyzed in terms 
of physical working of mouth, tongue and 
teeth. 

7 The habits of practical language derive sig- 
nificance only from complex patterns of con- 
trast in context. These patterns are fixed and 
not so numercus as to defy structural analy- 
sis. 

8 There is great difficulty in evolving a teaching 
pattern from the linguistic sciences. Since 
linguistic science is a pure science, teaching 
patterns are not its responsibility. 

And there, so far as we know, the matter 
rests. Mr. Fries cautioned against “science- 
fiction men” who paint linguistic science too 
optimistically, and against the obstinate who 
refuse to concede any merit to linguistics. 

One question remains —or perhaps two. Will 
linguistics ever be any more help to a student’s 
writing than traditional grammar has been? 
And has traditional grammar ever been of much 
help? But I think that’s where we began. 


The Sand-Box 


The children playing in the shade of summer 

Sift sand for trucks, the orange and the green. 

They do not like each other, but that's 
nothing; 

Under the tree the sand-box is serene. 


One, the blonde girl, finds work a steady 
virtue, 

Hunches her legs, intent upon no game. 

The dark boy does not like her, but that’s 
nothing; 

Under her curls the smile remains the same. 
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The children lift their heads at distant 
thunder 

Beckoning from the autumn as it must. 

They do not like the thunder, but that’s 
nothing; 

Under each truck, a subtle pile of dust. 


And summer, autumn, day of deep 
December, 
The children play; the shade is always there. 
They do not like the cold, but that’s no 
matter. 
Under the thunder, dust and golden hair. 
— LLOYD CHRISTOPHER 








California, long the target of jokes about its 
courses in basket-weaving and locker-opening, 
is in the midst of “a conservative revolution” in 
educational policy. The “Report of the San 
Francisco Curriculum Survey Committee”, writ- 
ten by eight specially-appointed university pro- 
fessors, made some acid comments about the 
need for honest work in basic subjects. The re- 
port is more than a year old now, and its effects 
are real. It had an advantage over most current 
educational briefs; it was written in English. 
But the report was dangerous, its critics claim, 
being chiefly a collection of subjective opinions 
without objective support. Whatever your bias, 
this typical recommendation from the report 
will give you a good idea of the approach: “We 
recommend that the qualifying examination for 
teachers test knowledge and understanding of 
subject matter rather than knowledge of peda- 
gogy and educational theory, and that the ex- 
amination for teachers of English include an 
assigned composition.” The Superintendent of 
Schools for San Francisco, Mr. Harold Spears, 
has issued a pamphlet in reply, entitled “Pre- 
liminary Reactions To The Report of the San 
Francisco Curriculum Survey Committee”. Cop- 
ies of the report and of Mr. Spears’ reply may 
be borrowed from the Education Centre Library. 
Speaking of the new Education Centre Library, 
we find that browsing in it is an experience dif- 
fering in both kind and degree from the simple 
joys of ordinary browsing. At first it’s alarming. 
So many experts have so much to say about 
education. Reading some of them, we suspect 
that there is less there than meets the eye. Still, 
many make excellent sense, and there’s always 
something to lighten the day. Len Freiser, the 
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Chief Librarian, showed us a pamphlet which 
arrived recently. Neither of us got past the title 
— “The Place of Subjects in the Curriculum”. 
Dawson Kennedy, who is represented in this 
issue by his article, “Art or Therapy?” is surely 
one of the liveliest writers on our Toronto 
teaching staff. Mr. Kennedy teaches art at Cen- 
tral Technical School, where he is assistant to 
Charles Goldhammer, the department head. We 
expect some disagreement with Mr. Kennedy’s 
thesis (naturally), but we think you'll agree 
that he writes with real vigour. 
The following quotation is from Izvestia, De- 
cember 28, 1960. We print it as proof that the 
Russians, among their other accomplishments, 
can sustain metaphors with the best of us. 
“Unfortunately, the schools do a poor job of 
training young people for independent action. 
Young people do not become accustomed to 
struggling for a set goal... . Even in higher edu- 
cational institutions independence is demanded 
least of all. The student is taught so “much” 
that he comes out of the higher school resem- 
bling a stuffed fish. One can have various atti- 
tudes toward the contents of the fish, but one 
thing is indisputable: It cannot swim. And then 
this fish comes to the research institute and de- 
mands more “solicitude” and wants to be garn- 
ished with sauce.” 
If you can remember the days when a child’s 
mental health was called his happiness, you’re 
an old hand. And who recalls those still remoter 
days when class-room situations were only 
classrooms? 
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Modern 


Educational 
Types 


Miss Facile entered the teaching profession 
when teachers were urgently needed, and 
she is pleased to be at once so useful and so 
happy in her work. Her own academic career 
was undistinguished. Now that she is at the 
front of the classroom, however, she finds 
teaching easy and rewarding. “I like the 
kids”, she often says, “and the hours are 
marvellous.” 

Miss Facile is twenty-two, quite attractive 
and acutely clothes-conscious. Her Grade 
One class is bright and friendly, and the less 
inhibited children enjoy every minute. She 
confesses to some impatience with shy and 
brooding children, probably, as she remarks, 
because she is such an extrovert herself. 

Current debates about teaching techni- 
ques, and particularly about reading instruc- 
tion, bore Miss Facile acutely. She feels that 
the problems of teaching are over-empha- 
sized. “Keep them busy and happy, and 
they'll learn” she insists. “As for all this stuff 
about emotional problems and individual 
differences—if a kid isn’t learning I go after 
him hot and hard.” 

Miss Facile enjoys the admiration of the 
senior girls in the school, who often drop by 
after class for tips on grooming. She regrets 
that she does not “get much reading done”, 
but she is busy with a badminton club, fre- 
quent dances, a course in modelling, and a 
fiancé. She plans to be married soon but will 
continue teaching for a year or two to help 
with the purchase of a new house. 
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